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V irgil’s poetry is filled with plants: from the shady beech tree 
opening his pastoral poems, the Eclogues, to the Cretan 
dittany which cures Aeneas’ wound in the closing stages of his 
epic, the Aeneid, a huge range of flowers, shrubs, and trees 
populate all his writings and by no means only his work expli¬ 
citly devoted to farming, the Georgies. Here Rebecca Armstrong 
ventures into some of the thornier corners of the literary 
garden in search of new insights and interpretations of Virgil’s 
poetry. 


Often the plants in Virgil’s works possess 
symbolic and even narrative importance, 
such as the manna-ash felled on the moun¬ 
tainsides which represents the falling city 
of Troy or the stumpy remnant of Faunus’ 
sacred oleaster in which Aeneas’ spear 
lodges during his attack on Turnus. Many 
plants, however, have a more fleeting 
presence within his work, but that need not 
render them insignificant. The brambles 
and thorn bushes I focus on here play a 
range of cameo roles within Virgil’s poetic 
vegetation. Although their appearances 
are always brief, over the course of 
Virgil’s oeuvre they reveal multiple facets 
and reflect both the complexity of human 
responses to nature and the intricacy of 
Virgil’s own poetry even at the small 
scale. 

Military metaphors: entering the fray 

A hazily defined class of plants clusters 
under an umbrella of thorny Latin voca¬ 
bulary: there are dumi, sentes and vepres , 
a vague range of brambles, briars, and 
scrubby thorns, as well as the rubus, a 
blackberry bramble. Their thorns mark 
them out for aggression and they are 
frequently seen as recalcitrant weeds 
invading farms and gardens. Indeed, in his 
extensive poem on the nature of the 
universe, the Roman philosopher 
Lucretius makes brambles symbolic of the 
resistance offered by wild nature to the 
human project of cultivation: 

As for the arable land that remains, 
nevertheless nature by her own 
force would cover it over with 
brambles, if human force did not 
resist, accustomed for the sake of 
survival to groan over the strong 


hoe and tear into the earth with the 
plough’s pressure. 

In part, this simply reflects fact: untended 
arable land reverts to bramble-filled 
wilderness at a pace to alarm farmers and 
delight re-wilders in equal measure. But 
Lucretius’ particular words reflect disap¬ 
proval, even fear, presenting thorns as an 
enemy force against which humans need 
to pit themselves with equal aggression: 
wild nature’s force ( sua vi) is countered by 
human force (vis humana ), manifested in 
repeated cultivation by hoe and plough. 
The verb animating the encroachment of 
thorns (obducat) is one which itself bears 
a military resonance, sometimes used of 
an army drawing up before the enemy, but 
also implies a sense of these brambles as 
obstructive, smothering. Rather than 
allow them simple status as pre-agricul- 
tural occupants of the earth, Lucretius 
hints that these thorns actually obscure the 
‘proper’ state of the land, which should be 
neatly ploughed, nourishing obedient and 
useful species of grain. 

Keeping the weeds under control 

This hostility to thorns reflects broader 
ancient attitudes, but Lucretius’ formula¬ 
tion made an impression on Virgil. He 
even partially quotes Lucretius on bram¬ 
bles when noting the effort required to 
clear them twice a year: 

Twice the shade attacks the vines, 
twice the weeds cover over the crop 
with thick brambles (densis obdu- 
cunt sentibus); both of these entail 
hard work. 

His outlook is even glummer than 
Lucretius’: the earlier poet’s conditional 


construction (brambles would obscure the 
land, if men didn’t plough) transmutes to 
a weary acceptance that brambles just do 
grow over crops and there’s nothing for it 
but to weed them out repeatedly. 
Accordingly, we are instructed elsewhere 
in the Georgies too to be vigilant in the war 
on weeds. Brambles that have been 
removed from the land should be burned 
to ensure they don’t stage a comeback and 
are even a hazard on grazing land lest they 
scratch newly shorn sheep, leaving them 
open to infection. 

Particularly troublesome to the agricul¬ 
turally inclined, brambles can be 
presented more generally too as essen¬ 
tially undesirable. In the Eclogues , the 
impossible image of a bramble bearing 
exotic spice communicates the inherent 
implausibility of one plant bearing the 
fruit of another, but the sense of disjunc¬ 
tion is enhanced by the plant’s thorniness: 
‘let the harsh bramble bear cardamom’. 
For such a fierce plant to produce some¬ 
thing useful, even luxurious, would 
indeed be a miracle. Again, the wonders 
of Eclogue 4 include brambles producing 
grapes: ‘on the uncultivated brambles will 
hang blushing grapes’. It may seem otiose 
to specify that the brambles are unculti¬ 
vated since they are so archetypically 
wild, but the point is again to offer a 
double miracle - not only are grapes 
growing without cultivation (vines in the 
real world were notoriously labour inten¬ 
sive), but the bramble has been co-opted 
into a glorious state where divisions 
between the undesirable, obstructive wild 
and the desirable, productive tame have 
been erased. Yet such harmony belongs in 
fantasy, and the growth of real brambles 
will only ever result in blackberries and 
scratched arms. 

Battling through the briars 

Scratchy brambles also spring up in the 
Aeneid. When the Greek Androgeus stum¬ 
bles on Aeneas’ band of disguised Trojans 
amidst the chaos of the sack of Troy, he 
recoils Tike someone who has trodden on 
an unexpected snake amongst the harsh 
briars’. The idea of thorny thickets hiding 
hostile forces recurs: both Aeneas himself 
and the Gauls who will attack Rome make 
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their way, armed to the teeth, through 
brambles, and a thorny woodland seems 
ready to include Nisus and Euryalus too in 
this category of dangerous warriors: ‘far 
and wide, the wood was bristling with 
brambles and dark ilex, which thick briars 
filled on all sides, and the occasional path 
shone along hidden trails’. In their case, 
however, the thorny woods will turn 
against them: Euryalus’ flight is impeded 
by the trees’ shadows before he is caught 
and killed; Nisus wanders amongst mock¬ 
ingly silent thorn thickets, vainly hoping 
to find his friend alive. The plants which 
had seemed to offer cover ultimately 
prove indifferent to their fate, even them¬ 
selves hostile. The images of Rome’s 
future on Aeneas’ shield further develop 
the association with violent death in the 
macabre detail of brambles splashed with 
Mettus Fufetius’ blood: 

swift chariots pulled Mettus apart 
in different directions (but you, 
Alban, should keep your word!), 
and Tillius dragged the remnants of 
the deceitful man through the wood, 
and the briars were spattered and 
bedewed with his blood. 

The thorns which often scratch careless 
passers-by are now positively dripping 
with gore, perhaps even participating in 
the further shredding of Mettus’ corpse: 
early Rome is a place of harsh punish¬ 
ments and harsh vegetation. 

Inspiring awe 

Yet Virgil does not always link brambles 
with violence. Sometimes the thorns, 
rather, add to a sense of pristine antiquity: 
before the paved streets and marble-clad 
temples, the future site of Rome already 
possessed impressive dignity. Virgil’s 
description of the Capitoline Hill as 
‘golden now, once bristling with wild- 
wood thorns’ uses these prickly plants to 
convey both ancient wildness and a sense 
of awe: the word Virgil uses to indicate 
‘bristling’ ( horrida ) hints also at horror, 
that awestruck human shiver in the pre¬ 
sence of supernatural powers. Virgil 
immediately confirms this impression: 
‘already then the terrible religious awe of 
the place set the fearful country folk trem¬ 
bling’. The thorny hillside inspires fear, 
but not rejection: these briars are not 
invaders to be ripped from the fields, or 
collaborators sheltering hostile troops, but 
a marker of something spiritual in the 
landscape of the past. 

Back in Virgil’s poetic past, a more 
positive aspect of brambles is also evident, 
if developed differently. Their growth in 
the pastoral landscape can cause trouble 
(as with the scratched sheep above) but 
can also contribute to a sense of something 
idyllic and unspoiled. In the first Eclogue, 
Meliboeus’ nostalgia for the land he has 


lost includes not just his well-tended fields 
and little house, but also the bramble- 
strewn crags on which his goats scrambled 
while he snoozed in a comfortable cave. 
As they gather their flocks in the evening 
cool, the shepherds of the Georgies can 
also find indirect pleasure in these plants 
when goldfinch song resounds from the 
thorn bushes. 

Taming the wild 

Farmers and shepherds may lead different 
lives, the first (stereotypically) groaning 
over the plough, the second (stereotypi¬ 
cally) enjoying a sing-song in the shade, 
but a final aspect of brambles’ character 
even allows these two perspectives to join. 
At the opening of the Georgies, the semi¬ 
divine herdsman Aristaeus grazes his 
cattle on almost paradoxically ‘fertile 
thorns’ ( pinguia...dumeta ). Such scratchy 
plants are not weeds now, but rejoice in an 
adjective more often used to describe 
good soil, plump crops, and rich food. 
Later on in that poem, the aspiring goat 
farmer is promised an almost ideal life 
with obliging animals that bring them¬ 
selves home in the evenings, well fed on 
a free meal of ‘bristling brambles and 
thorns that love high ground’. Little sense 
here of bristling brambles evoking super¬ 
natural awe: rather, they are a potential 
enemy proved a friend instead. 

Virgil’s brambles reveal in microcosm 
how we view the natural world through 
the prism of our own civilization. 
Essential qualities of brambles and briars 
- their vigorous growth and in particular 
their sharp thorns - mark them out as 
hostile and even sinister, yet they need not 
always be so, whether because we learn to 
embrace and accept the wild as different 
from yet equally valuable to the culti¬ 
vated, or because we can find uses even 
for some of nature’s most wayward chil¬ 
dren. 

Rebecca Armstrong teaches Classics at St 
Hilda's College, Oxford, and has declared 
a truce with the brambles forever 
encroaching on the boundaries of her 
garden. 
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